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be such a stirring episode as the midnight ride of William of
Deloraine.   For in the narrative Scott simply let his fancy loose
on an adventurous improvisation, and the thread is as confused
and confusing as any of the most entangled in the novels of later
date.   Precisely as in the novels, the main object announced is
" to illustrate the customs and manners " of the time and place.1
Scott's mind was charged with the wild and romantic details of
ancient Border life and warfare, and the tale was a device for
exhibiting all this in a connected and entertaining narrative.
The connexions, however, were the weak point, as was always
to be the case with Scott; the Lay is a sort of rhapsody, stirring
episodes linked  by description  and   pedestrian narrative,  the
descriptions of scenery and of stately bygone life being often
more exciting than the deeds recounted.2   The Minstrelsy had
been a series of pictures of vanished times, with the high lights and
tragic glooms in which they were seen by vanished bards. Those
pictures had an authenticity which a modern poet could only
simulate, though Scott and Leyden often did that marvellously
well.   A contemporary critic said of the Minstrelsy that it con-
tained " the elements of a hundred historical romances"8; a
year or so later he might have said, " such as The Lay of the Last
Minstrel"   For in the Lay3 Scott combined historical erudition
and romantic fancy in a close imitation of the ballad histories,
and the result was a superior and in many ways a brilliant species
of Gothic romance in verse, with the magical appurtenances dear
to the tribe of Walpole and Radcliffe, unspoiled by any non-
sensical explanation of the marvels. The success of the book was
astounding 5  no poem had ever sold in such thousands.   Scott at
once became the most popular writer in the two countries, and
was fairly launched on the career which ended only with the last
of his novels.
1  Preface to the first edition.
2  Scott was well aware of his gift for picturing life and action, and thought
that it failed him when natural scenery fell to be described, which was not
quite true.    He could not dissect a  landscape with the eye of a painter, and
had  to give up his laborious attempts to sketch the places that interested him
(Autobiography"}.   The pictorial magic of the scene in which the old harper tries
with hesitating hand to tune his instrument at the duchess's bidding made Pitt
exclaim:  " This is a sort of thing which I might have expected in painting, but
could never have fancied capable of being given in poetry" (Lockhart, ii.).
* I bid. i ii.